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If everybody knew God, nobody would be anxious. 
—J. H. Jowett. 
%& * 


Marxism : an Inter- 
pretation eee, OO 


* * 


Elizabeth—Regina Coronata. 

It is in no way surprising that the ceremony in West- 
minster Abbey on the second of the month is evoking 
world-wide interest and sympathy to a degree unparalleled 
even for a coronation. There is a well-nigh irresistible 
appeal in the figure of the charming young queen and 
mother who is to be the visible centre of it all, as in stately 
ceremonial and before the most widely representative 
assemblage ever gathered in the old historic abbey, she 
renews her pledges and receives her crown. The world 
will hear and witness her consecration to the immense re- 
sponsibilities she is facing as the focus of the confidence of 
so many millions of people so varied and so far-flung. 

In simple and trusting sincerity she has asked us all for 
our prayers. We must not fail her in this for she counts on 
us and it is something that we can all give. She knows 
that her task is incredibly exacting and beyond the utmost 
of human strength or wisdom to accomplish, and she be- 
lieves withal that when people really pray from their hearts 
things begin to happen—wisdom is given, strength is up- 
held, difficulties are cleared away, conflicts are resolved, 
and a light arises in darkness. She is pledged to us, and 
we must not refuse what she asks or fail in our task of up- 
holding her. May she be filled with the Spirit of God. 


O Lord, save the Queen, 
Who putteth her trust in Thee: 
Send her help from above, 
And evermore mightily defend her. 
* * * * 

Who pays for African Progress ? 

‘ It is one of the profoundest convictions of the average 
White South African that he is paying out a great deal of 
money from his own pocket for the benefit of the African, 
and one result of this is that he finds the African ungrate- 
ful and unappreciative, particularly if the said African does 
not observe what he regards as a correct attitude of due 
subservience and grateful dependence. Should you query 
the correctness ot this conviction you will be confounded 
with figures—a miserable few millions of revenue derived 
from Africans against twenty millions or more spent on 
their security, education, welfare, etc. In the light of 
overseas criticism the State Department of Information 
has recently been strengthening white morale by empha- 
sising the difference. 

The matter would be seen in a truer light if everybody 
could read what Mr. F. A. W. Lucas, (formerly a Judge of 
the Transvaal High Court), has written about it in a recent 
number of the Race Relations Journal, for he presents the 
situation in a different and truer light. To begin with he 
makes it clear that ‘“‘ any attempt to arrive at the amount 
of revenue derived directly or indirectly from Africans, and 
of expenditure chargeable similarly to them can be nothing 
more than a guess. . . no really useful purpose can be served 
by trying to estimate the amounts of such revenue and 
expenditure.’ There is no proof either way in that 
quarter. When it comes to considering the cost of African 
services—health, housing, schools, and so on—he points 
out that these are what they are because of the inadequate 
wages paid, and should rightly be thought of as part-re- 
muneration for services rendered. ‘“‘ They are not 
employed out of charity,” he writes.” “If they are required 
they should be trained to do and be employed on work in 
which they can earn sufficient to house themselves. Un- 
less and until that is done there is no justification for the 
claim that Whites are being taxed to give housing services 
for the Africans. They by their work are in truth paying 
for their housing. ‘The same position arises in regard to 
any other services which may have to be provided tor 
Africans.” Furthermore, on the revenue side of the ques- 
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tion, what share of the twenty millions derived by the state 
from the goldmining industry should in fairness be attri- 
buted to the work of the African? Mr. Lucas reckons 
that one half would not be unreasonable; yet that is 
commonly thought of as coming from white pockets only. 
Similarly in other branches of industry and in commerce 
a large part of the incomes on which Europeans pay taxes 
is due to the presence and labour of Africans. Particularly 
is this true in regard to farming. ‘The conclusion of the 
matter, that ‘‘ the Africans do not fail to render a full and 
adequate return for the services provided for them by the 
State, and that, therefore, the whites are not taxed to pay 
for those services,” does not tally with the popular idea, 
but when viewed realistically it is very difficult indeed to 
refute. 
x * * * 

An Appeal and an Opinion. 

It is widely popular amongst us to treat with scorn or 
ridicule any uncomplimentary opinions which may be 
expressed oversea about our ways or policies. ‘Too often 
these criticisms deserve nothing better, for they are ill- 
informed and have no object beyond finding fault. But 
the sincerity evident in the recent debate in the upper house 
of the Convocation of Canterbury on the colour question 
as a world problem, which inevitably elicited references to 
South Africa, invites not scorn but appreciative attention. 
There were understanding and deep concern in many of 
its speeches. ‘There was the Bishop of Bradford asking 
for caution in accepting “ one-sided and often dangerous 
speeches of people having no knowledge of the African 
problem and living thousands of miles away from it.” 
There was the Bishop of London saying that they need not 
go to South Africa to find a racial problem, for they had 
one close at hand. “ We have no right,” he said, “ to 
point the finger of scorn at anybody while we allow Jamai- 
cans to live in the worst possible conditions in the East 
End of London, with little sympathy and without help 
from Government, Church, or anyone else.’ And there 
was also the Bishop of Chichester with a simple appeal to 
us all in South Africa to put our Christianity before every- 
thing else. Then at the end of the discussion there was 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, younger brother of one of 
our South African bishops, pointing out a most important 
and yet not generally recognised fact that those responsible 
for the official policy in South Africa based it upon a reli- 
gious conviction and on what they conceived to be re- 
quired of them as Christians. 

We have no possible cause or right to object to being 
subject to such discussions as these, which have behind 
them much wisdom and deep concern for God’s cause. 
For the same reason it will be good for us, whether we 
agree or not, to think very seriously over some of the things 
which the Archbishop said a fortnight earlier, when he 
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addressed the British Council of Churches. On_ this 
occasion he placed the problem of inter-racial relationships 
alongside the international and inter-ideological conflicts 
of today as “‘ another conflict of terrifying aspect.” 

‘Tf it were entire separation,” he said, “ if South Africa 
agreed to become two separate countries, with separate 
cultures and customs and government, there would be 
much to be said for it. 

‘In fact the European is still to use and to exploit for his 
own ends the labour of the African, and to keep him not 
‘apart’ but ‘ under.’ 

“This is, of course, a sort of slavery and it rests on the 
serious convictions of the present political majority in 
South Africa.” 

‘‘ All history, and all Christian history, declares this to be 
no solution and that it must end some time in disaster. 

‘‘ Nations have to buy that experience, even if it is bought 
with injustice, suffering and fearful social diseases, such as 
the sub-human living conditions of Africans in Johannes- 
burg. 

‘“‘ We can only pray that South Africa may begin to learn 
before it is too late.” 


A Liberal Party. 

The launching of a Liberal Party is most welcome, not 
because it offers any possibility of superseding in the near 
or foreseeable future any regime which is strongly anti- 
liberal, but because it creates a rallying-point for people of 
liberal convictions and policies. ‘That is something which 
is urgently needed, for the political story of South Africa 
since Union may from one point of view be fairly described 
as the gradual submersion of the old liberalism of the Cape, 
as represented by such notable figures as J. H. Hofmeyr 
(“Onze Jan,”) “J. X. Merriman, J. “W.Satter, “Wi7 as 
Schreiner and others. This was far more truly the typical 
South African attitude in pre-union days, rather than the 
more reactionary views prevalent in the North. While the 
money and the enterprise were in the North at the time of 
union, the views of the Cape were championed with vigour 
and conviction sufficient to influence at many vital points 
the agreement which was eventually hammered out. It is 
important that this should not be forgotten in the face of 
other versions of the facts which are current today. 


The waters on which the new party is launched will be 
rough. It .will be ridiculed, misrepresented, maligned. 
That it will be accused of being Communist almost goes 
without saying, when some of our leading church authori- 
ties find it so difficult to see that the aspirations of the Non- 
European after equality are a wholly natural consequence 
of what the white man has done for him and not necessarily 
communist inspired. But we believe that in general truly 
liberal ideas are near enough to the truth to be imperishable. 
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Government Grants and University control. 

Addressing the General Council of the University of 
Edinburgh towards the end of last year, the Principal, Sir 
Edward Appleton, the distinguished physicist and atomic 
scientist, called attention to a remarkable feature of the 
British method of financing university institutions. Grants 
are made, usually for a period of five years, for both re- 
current and capital expenditure, on the recommendation 
of a non-governmental University Grants Committee. 
Universities, as is well known, are peculiarly jealous of their 
autonomy and the fear has sometimes been expressed that 
as the amount of government aid increased (in some cases 
it now exceeds sixty per cent of the annual income) the 
universities would become less independent in matters of 
policy. Sir Edward was able to assure the Ge eral Coun- 
cil that such fears were groundless. Although universi- 
ties were asked in submitting their estimates to indicate 
the purposes for which the block grant was required, they 
were not asked and would not be asked, to give a detailed 
accounting of how the grant was spent. “ All this large 
sum is handed over to the University to apply in such 
manner as it thinks fit. J am certain that this constitutes 
a signal proof of the Government’s intention to respect the 
independence of the Universities, and of its confidence in 
our ability to manage our own affairs. 
that this confidence is not misplaced.” 

Later in the same address Sir Edward referred to 
moneys granted for capital expenditure. ‘“‘ If anything 
more were required by way of evidence of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions, it is supplied by the Treasury Memo- 
randum on the Report from the Select Committee on 
Estimates. That Committee had recommended that the 
Comptroller and Auditor General should have the right to 
inspect the books and accounts of Universities so far as 
these related to money advanced by means of non-recur- 
rent grants for capital development. The Treasury Me- 
morandum states that “‘ Their Lordships of the Treasury 
are unable to accept this recommendation. Their Lord- 
ships take the view that their own control over the amount 
of non-recurrent as well as of recurrent grants should be 
exercised on broad lines, and that questions of detail 
should be left to the University Grants Committee. They 
point out, moreover, that while in general they are in favour 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General having the right 
to inspect the books and accounts of all grant-aided bodies 
receiving the greater part of their income from public 
funds, there are certain old-established institutions which 
have been receiving grants-in-aid for many years, where 
the introduction of this new procedure might create some 
difficulty. In this context they had particularly in mind 
the special position of the Universities.”’ 

Sir Edward Appleton adds: ‘“‘ 1 am deeply impressed, 
and I am sure that all members of the General Council will 
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agree with me, by this liberal and far-sighted interpreta- 
tion of Government policy. It is a mark, as I have said, 
of the Government’s continuing confidence in the integrity 
of purpose of the Universities, and in the efficiency of their 
administration. But, as always, freedom brings obliga- 
tions in its train. It places upon us, I repeat, the heavy 
responsibility of making sure that this confidence is not 
misplaced.” : 

This seems a happy solution of the difficulty of recon- 
ciling liberty and control. 

* * * * 
Pressure on the Christian Church in East Germany. 

Reports seeping through in various ways from East 
Germany reveal that a policy which is designed to destroy 
the influence of the Christian Church is being systemati- 
cally brought into operation by the ruling authority. There 
appear to be a number of coordinated lines of pressure. 
Some of these have to do with the fact that state grants to- 
wards the work of the churches have been the custom in- 
the past. Obviously this offers an opportunity to a hostile 
government which it finds difficult to resist. One line of 
attack is to prevent the filling of such charges as fall vacant, 
with the consequence that today at least a thousand appoint- 
ments, (which means about a third of the total,) are vacant 
without any prospect of being filled. This not only 
weakens the work of the churches very seriously, but has 
also the effect of justifying further reductions in the state 
grant. In addition the Government has introduced a 
continuous check on the bank accounts of the churches. 
If this were merely for the purpose of verifying the correct 
use of monies granted, it might not be thought unreason- 
able, even though it was unknown in the past: but it has 
the further object of bringing to official notice the names 
of all who contribute to church funds so that they become 
marked men and women in the eyes of hostile authorities. 

In other directions the pressure may take the form of 
attempts to break up Christian worship by means of 
organised gangs of demonstrators who invade the churches 
at service time. Or it may be through sanctions enforced 
upon the young people by which hundreds of members of 
Protestant Youth groups have been expelled from school 
by the authorities because they have refused to desert their 
own group and join the Communist controlled Free 
German Youth. 

The reality of this sinister campaign of persecution is 
evidenced by the fact that leading figures like Martin 
Niemdller and Karl Barth have made strong personal pro- 
tests to the East German government. 

* * * * 
** Objectionable Practices.”’ 

The Minister for Home Affairs in the Government of 
India informed the House of the People in New Delhi 
recently that all foreign missionaries working in India had 
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been informed officially that they were welcome in the 
country so long as they occupied themselves with social 
welfare, medical work, schools, and such things, but that 
it was held to be undesirable that they should try to con- 
vert people to Christianity. The Government had re- 
ceived reports, he said, from Central India that missiona- 
ries were converting people there, and steps were being 
taken to stop these “ objectionable practices.” ‘There is 
an old, familiar ring about this which takes us back over 
the Christian story to the early days. It is also a reminder 
to the Christian Church that victory for the cause commit- 
ted to it has still got to be fought for all the way. ‘The 
love-impelled Christian messenger with glorious good news 
to share may not unreasonably ask for nothing more than a 
“fair field and no favour,” but he is not going to get it to- 
day any more than his forerunners did. Yet he cannot 
serve in hospital or college or committee and leave un- 
expressed the love for His Saviour which is directing his 
whole life. And whenever that is seen there will be re- 
sponse to it in sin-enslaved human hearts which no legisla- 
tion or fiats of the mighty will be able to check. The indi- 
genous church in India is already a power for good and for 
true progress out of all proportion to its numbers. It will 
be regrettable and hardly consonant with patriotic state- 
manship if it should lose the enrichment to be derived from 
the active fellowship of any loving spirit because it happens 
to be a foreign one. 

Able Service Recognised. 

Cordial congratulations are offered to Mr. Joel Thabiso 
Mohapeloa, M.B.E., a former student and member of staff 
of the University College of Fort Hare on his promotion to 
the post of Assistant Secretary in the Secretariat at Maseru. 
This is a Colonial Service post and Mr. Mohapeloa’s 
appointment has been approved by the Secretary of State 
in London. Since 1945 Mr. Mohapeloa has been on the 
staff of the Treasury in Basutoland and was the first African 
to be appointed to the charge of the recently established 
National Treasury. Before that he was for seventeen years 
on the administration staff of Fort Hare College. Mrs. 
Mohapeloa has also rendered distinguished service among 
her countrywomen for which she received from the late 
king the British Empire Medal. ‘The Basutoland Admi- 
nistration is to be congratulated on according recognition 


to the faithful service of its own nationals. 
* * * * 


The Gold Mines’ V.C. for an African. 

The highest honour for bravery which the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines awards has been won by an African 
boss-boy, Richard Simelane. The President of the 
Chamber, Mr. C. S. Maclean, presented the coveted 
bronze medal to him recently in the presence of a large 
number of Europeans and Africans, paying tribute to his 
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“cool and calculated courage.” What happened was that 
in December of last year a party of twenty workmen were 
trapped underground by a pressure burst. Richard 
Simelane took charge and led them in the forlorn hope of 
tunnelling through three hundred feet of fallen rock. They 
had no tools ;, the rocks had to be shifted by hand and pass- 
ed back from man to man as they advanced. At any 
moment they might be caught by a further fall. But 
thanks in great measure to Simelane’s skill and courage and 
determination, which kept the party undismayed, they won 
through after thirty-four hours of heart-breaking tunnelling 
with their bare hands, 


‘*Ex Africa semper aliquid novi. ”’ 

The world has a somewhat unusual reason to be grateful 
to South Africa, for in the midst of many trials and anxieties 
it h s been compelled to chuckle for a moment at least over 
a really unique happening in Cape Town. Mr. and Mrs. 
X are Europeans ot European parentage, and their associa- 
tions have always been European. ‘To them a few years 
ago was granted the blessing of twins, and this year the 
time arrived for the children to go to school. ‘They are 
obvious twins, very much alike, but when Mrs. X brought 
them to the school for enrolment, the authorities, with a 
wisdom obviously not of this world, decided that one of 
them was a European and acceptable while the other was a 
Non-European and must be rejected. Could the most in- 
corrigibly impish mind ever have thought out anything 
better calculated to make a laughing-stock of South Africa ? 
But it is by no means so humorous to Mr. and Mrs. X who 
have our deep sympathy. 


Proposed Wage Scales for Native Builders. 

The Government is moving in the direction of estab- 
lishing scales ,of pay and other working conditions for 
African building-workers, and is inviting representations 
from interested people in regard to them. A recent 
Gevernment Gazette sets out tentative proposals and as 
regards wages draws a distinction between various areas of 
the Union. ‘The highest rate suggested is that for the Cape 
Peninsula, where a skilled man’s wage is put at 1/8} an 
hour; or 13/8 for an eight hour day. ‘The corresponding 
figures for Pretoria and the Witwatersrand are 1/5} and 
11/8. In the Transvaal generally the pay proposed tor 
learners is 10d. an hour and for semi-skilled 1/0}. For 
some reason Kroonstad comes at the bottom of the centres 
listed, with 5d. an hour for the unskilled learner, 7}d. for 
the semi-skilled, and 1/0} for the skilled. 

As regards other conditions dealt with, a forty-five hour 
week is proposed, also four public holidays and twelve 
working days’ leave annually on full pay. Provision is 
suggested for both overtime and incentive pay. 
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Higher Education for Africans in Central Africa 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY 


THE Central African Council is a body which, pending 

some form of closer union being agreed to by the 
three territories of Southern and Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, was established to promote their common 
interests and if possible to co-ordinate inter-territorial 
activities. 

In 1949 the Council set up a Committee to report on the 
need for facilities for the higher education of Africans in 
the three territories. [The committee reported in’ due 
course but no action was taken. In 1950 however the 
Union Government decided to exclude non-Union Africans 
from their educational institutions, including the Univer- 
sity Collegeof Fort Hare and as a result of this the Central 
African Council invited its special committee to re-assemble 
and consider afresh the case for the establishment of an 
institution of higher education for Africans. They pre- 
sented their second report in June 1951, one of the recom- 
mendations of which was that a Commission from beyond 
the territories should be appointed to report, with the 
following terms of reference :— 

““(a) to review the observations, with regard to a site for 
the College, made by the Committee and to make recom- 
mendations about such site ; 

(b) to make recommendations with regard to the type of 
courses which should be provided at the College, and quali- 
fications for admission, and the priority which should be 
assigned to such courses ; 

(c) to draw up a draft Constitution for the College in- 
cluding the composition of the College Council ; 

(d) to advise upon the form of ‘special relationship ’ 
with an established university ; 

(e) to advise on the requirements of staff for the College, 
and how best to obtain the right type of persons for such 
staff ; 

(f) to make recommendations regarding the type of build- 
ings required, and the priority in which they should be 
erected ; 

(g) to prepare estimates of capital and recurrent expen- 
diture for the first five years ; 

(h) to prepare a programme of steps which should be 
taken to establish the College ; 

(7) to make such other recommendations as the Commis- 
sion may consider to be useful or expedient.” (The 
members of t'e Commission were informed that the 
final sub-paragraph might be interpreted broadly.) 

Accordingly the following members of the Commission 


were appointed and arrived in Central Africa on the 31st 


October 1952: 


Chairman : 

Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, M.A., F.B.A. 

(Director, London School of Economics and Political 

Science, University of London, and Chairman, Inter- 

University Council for Higher Education in the Colonies). 
Members : : 

A. V. Hill, c.u., 0.B.£., Sc.D., F.R.S. 

(Emeritus Professor of Physiology in the University of 

London). 

Alexander Kerr, M.A. 

(formerly Principal, South African Native College, Fort 

Hare, now the University College of Fort Hare). 

F. G. Young, D.sc., F.R.S. 

(Professor of Biochemistry, University of Cambridge). 
Secretary : 

Walter Adams, B.A., C.M.G., O.B.E. 

(Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Educa- 

tion in the Colonies). 

They visited all three territories, conferred with Gover- 
nor. and C .binet Ministers, government officials, members 
of Legislative Assemblies, clergy and missionaries, princi- 
pals and members of staff of educational institutions, 
members of the professions, industrialists, research workers, 
and many other members of the public, African and non- 
African. To have produced a hundred page report by the 
beginning of February 1953 reflects great credit on the 
chairman, the secretary and the members. 

Chapter I reviews the geographical and demographic 
features of the territories under consideration. They cover 
488,606 square miles of which 47,950 are in Nyasaland 
(10,575 being water), 150,333 in Southern Rhodesia and 
290,323 in Northern Rhodesia. ‘The population of these 
territories in 1952 was estimated as :— 

Africans Europeans Asians Coloured Total 
S. Rhodesia 1,800,000 152,000 4,600 6,300 1,962,900 
N. Rhodesia 1,930,000 43,000 3,100 1,200 1,977,300 
Nyasaland 2,540,000 5,000 6,000 500 2,551,500 
Totals 6,270,000 200,000 13,700 8,000 6,491,700 

A projection of the European, and African populations 
only, of the three territories between 1952 and 1962 gives 
the following results : 


Year African Europeans Totals Percentage Atrican 
1952 6,270,000 200,000 6,470,000 96.9 
1962 8,100,000 327,000 8,427,000 96.1 


Chapter II reviews the progress that has been made in 
Secondary education. Three full secondary schools, one 
in each territory, have been established and in Nyasaland 
two private schools are giving similar courses. In addition 
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there are five junior secondary schools in each of Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and plans are afoot for an increase 
in this number. Reckoning on fifty per cent of pupils who 
complete the Cambridge School Certificate and taking 
account of possible entrants from the High Commission 
Territories, and a proportion of those who study privately, 
the Commission concludes that, provided a sufficient 
number of bursaries are available, an intake of 100 per 
annum might be expected by the College and that this 
number would increase after 1957. 

Chapter III reviews the position in regard to Technical 
Education and concludes that the technical training of 
Africans in the three territories, at any rate to a standard 
higher than that of a trades school, scarcely exists. Some 
excellent work is done in these schools and some more 
advanced in government departments, and as these depart- 
ments are likely to remain for five or ten years the main 
fields of employment for Africans it is recommended that 
such existing or additional departmental centres be regarded 
as the nucleus of a future institution of technology. 

Chapter IV deals with University education in the 
“Colonies” —a term whose meaning is now much more re- 
stricted than formerly-—and shows how, resulting from the 
recommendations of what is known as the Asquith Com- 
mission, there has been a great development of ‘ Colonial ’ 
universities financed mainly by a Colonial University 
Grants Advisory Committee, whose duty it has been to 
advise the Secretary of State on the allocation of a sum of six 
and a half million pounds voted by Parliament for Colonial 
Development and Welfare. | Globular sums have been 
granted to the Universities of Hong Kong, Malaya, 
' Ceylon, and to the University Colleges of the West 
Indies, Gold Coast, Nigeria, and East Africa (Makerere). 
In addition to the Colonial University Grants Committee 
there was organized an Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education in the Colonies consisting of repre- 
sentatives from each university in the United Kingdom 
and the colonies. This has the duty of advising colonial 
colleges over a wide range of problems and is represented 
on the Grants Committee referred to above. At the 
suggestion of the Committee the University of London 
agreed to take those colonial colleges into “ special 
relations” so that their students could work for London 
degrees. ‘This involved meeting certain conditions laid 
down by the University, one of which was the extension 
of the ordinary degree course of three years to four. 
The tutors in the colonial colleges send up their syllabus- 
es for approval, and set and mark the examination papers, 
at both of which stages the approval of the university 
has to be obtained. If the candidate is successful he is 
awarded a London University degree. The Commission 
believes that some such arrangement might be possible 
in respect of the Central African College. 
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Chapter V deals with the prospective openings for 
African graduates and concludes that the conditions exist 
in Central Africa which would justify the foundation of a 
university institution. The report then explains that by a 
university is meant “‘an autonomous corporation ; a body 
which has the right to manage its own affairs ; the members 
of its Council or governing body should be persons devoted 
to forwarding the true interests of the university and the 
academic staff should have a proper degree of autonomy 
over academic matters. The quality of a university 
depends primarily upon its staff. Staff of the proper 
quality will serve only in an autonomous institution ; terms 
of service and conditions must be such as obtain in other 
British Universities.”” The Commission states that it is 
contrary to university tradition to have regard to race, reli- 
gion or class when selecting candidates for admission. 
“ University students share lecture rooms, laboratories and 
libraries. They also share membership of the students’ 
union, a body which is an integral feature of modern 
universities. This is so because a university is a society 
and not merely a place of instruction; all students are 
therefore required to be members of the society and to 
find their place in that society through membership of a 
students’ union. It is not contrary to university practice 
to reserve certain hostels or halls of residence for 
particular classes of students; but it would be repugnant 
to university tradition deliberately to place hostels so 
reserved at a greater distance than other hostels from the 
centre of the university.” 

Chapter VI deals with the constitution of a university, 
which in general follows the plan of the newer English 
universities, such as is also the normal organization of 
South African university institutions. 

Chapter VII refers to the importance of research and to 
the departments that might be set up in a Central African 
university college in the earlier stages :— English, history, 
government, languages, mathematics, and later, further 
social sciences: in Science, physics, chemistry, zoology, 
botany, and later, engineering and mining; education ; 
agriculture ; veterinary science; medicine, later though 
much needed in Central Africa. 

Chapter VIII treats of the site of the university college 
and here crops up the question which is likely to cause 
most difficulty to the promoters of a university college in a 
mixed community. ‘The main concern of those who 
appointed the commission and of the commission in its 
deliberations hitherto has been the provision of higher 
education for Africans. But the previous committee which 
studied the need and recommended the appointment of th 
Commission was aware that there already was a proposal 
for a university college in Salisbury, that funds had been 
solicited for it and that an Act of the Southern Rhodesian 
Legislative Assembly had been passed, preparing the way 
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for the establishment of a University College which it was 
expected would ultimately develop into a University. ‘The 
appeal for this project had been almost cntirely to the 
European community and no decision had been taken over 
a period of years as to the policy to be pursued in the 
admission of students. ‘The Commission pays tribute to 
the imagination, public spirit and energy of those through 
whose efforts the project of a university in Salisbury has 
been developed to the stage at which it is at prs nt, 
but criticises very plainly the scale of the enterprise, 
the size of the proposed site, the constitution of the 
Governing Body and the subordination of the collegz to 
the Government, which violates the principle of university 
autonomy. It remarks on the failure of the organizing 
committee to state their policy in the matter of the admis- 
sion of students, i.e. whether students of all races would be 
admitted to the college on equal terms. It objects to the 
siting of the college within the residential area of Salis- 
bury, on the ground that an inter-racial institution would 
be an experiment in Central Africa, and to try it out in 
such an area would not give it the best chance of success. 
If the plans for the Rhodesian University on an inter-racial 
basis are not modified, the majority of the Commission 
advise that the university college which they have in mind 
be situated elsewhere than in Salisbury, and suggest that 
excellent sites are available near Lusaka, the capital of 
Northern Rhodesia ; if they should be so modified and a 
different site be obtained, they recommend that the 
University College be situated within five or ten miles of 
Salisbury. 

On this contingent recommendation Dr. Kerr has a note 
of Reservation which is appended to the report <fter the 
siznatur s of the members. As it focus<s attention on a 
critical. point of the whole ciscussion, we give it in full. 
Dr Kerr writes : 

“T am in general agreement with the other members 
of the Commission on the proposals outlined in all 
chapters of the report except Chapter VIII where the 
relation of the University College recommended by us to 
the projected University in Salisbury, which is sponsored 
by the Rhodesian University Association, is considered. 

“In Chapter VIII the report states: “If as a result of 
further thought it were decided to incorporate in the plans 
of the Rhodesian University those elements which we deem 
essential, this would provide a most acceptable solution.’ 
One of those elements is the condition that all students 
irrespective of race be admitted on a basis of equality to the 
University in Salisbury. If this and other conditions are 
not incorporated, the report states that the University 
College recommended by the Commission should be estab- 
lished in Lusaka. 

“T agree with the principle that any college established be 
‘inter-racial,’ but 1 differ from the other members in the 
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scope given to this term and in the appreciation of certain 
practical consequences which flow from that difference. 
The inescapable background of the whole discussion we 
have been engaged on in the report is the racial composition 
of the population of the three Central African territorics as 
set out in chapter I, where it is recorded that they have 
6,270,000 Africans, as compared with 200,000 Europeans 
and an insignificant number, for the problem we are con- 
sidering, of Asians and Coloureds. ‘The percentage of 
Africans to Europeans, at present 96.9 is still expected to 
be as great as 96.1 in 1962. On page 14 of Chapter II it ts 
estimated that a university college in Central Africa might 
expect to admit 100 African students per annum and that 
this number would increase considerably after 1957. In 
these circumstances it could not be long before the number 
of African university students in the territories would exceed 
the maximum number of European students the population 
could produce. 

“My fellow Commissioners, if I may be allowed to say so 
with all respect, appear to attach insufficient weight to the 
differences of history, tradition, environment, language 
and custom that inevitably separate young European and 
African students in Central Africa, and to anticipate a more 
liberal outlook on common enterprises by the European 
members of the population in general than past history or 
present social relationships warrant. 

“‘T do not doubt that a university sponsored by Europeans 
could be brought to admit students of other races as freely 
as universities overseas at present do, and perhaps in per- 
centages of the whole student body that would compare 
favourably with theirs and with some universities in South 
Africa. ‘To the extent of that percentage the university 
might be described as ‘ inter-racial.’ But nothing in the 
past history of these or neighbouring territories justifies 
the expectation that this liberal practice would be allowed 
to proceed to the point where the numbers of the respective 
races would approximate to equality, and still less to the 
stage where the African element would exceed the Euro- 
pean. 

‘““T am therefore compelled to the conclusion that the 
interests of the African community will be best served by 
proceeding immediately with the foundation of a univer- 
sity college independently of any project of the Rhodesian 
University Association. If a suitable site were offered by 
Government this might advantageously be in the vicinity 
of Lusaka, as many Africans wish.” 


Chapters IX, X and XI deal with the buildings required, 
with the capital necessary for these, and with the costs of 
running at various stages of development. Some idea of 
the scope of these plans and of the cost of higher education 
may be gleaned from the fact that the Commission recom- 
mends that an application be made to the Colonial Develop- 
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ment and Welfare Fund for a grant similar to that which 
has been made to Makerere in East Africa, namely, one and 
a quarter million pounds, 

Should the scheme be accepted by the territories and 
should the Federation policy be implemented, it is expected 
that University education would be a concern of the Fede- 
ral Government ; but the Commission is careful to point 
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out that its recommendations are independent of this issue 
and that even if things remain as they are, it would still be 
possible for the territories to cooperate in the establish- 


» ment of a worthy University College in Central Africa. 


In any event the report is bound to have a very great 
influence upon the thinking of all peoples who have their 
homes in those territories. 


The Late Thomas Wellington Poswayo 
A TRIBUTE 
‘* JOURNEYS END IN LOVERS’ MEETINGS ” 


HERE passed away to eternal rest on 17th April, 1953, 
Mr. Thomas Wellington Poswayo, who was Head- 
man of All Saints’, Engcobo, a District Councillor, a mem- 
ber of the United Transkeian Territories General Council 
and Executive Committee, a representative of the General 
Council on the Lovedale Institution Governing Council, 
and one time representative of the same Council on the 
Governing Council of Fort Hare. 

Mr. Thomas Wellington Poswayo was the eldest son of 
Philip Daniso Poswayo and a grandson of Thomas T'shacile 
after whom he was named. ‘T'shacile was the first convert 
of the early missionaries (Anglican) who came to the Dis- 
trict of Engcobo to.spread Christianity and western civili- 
sation. The Bishop of Grahamstown (Merriman) sent 
Mr. Waters, the great grandfather of the present Chief of 
the amaQwati, Zwelakhe Dalasile, to ask for leave to begin 
a mission station among his people, and Fubu agreed. Land 
was granted in 1859 on All Saints’ Day below the ridge of 
Khalinyanga, where the Nyanga Secondary School now 
stands. It was fortunate that Zibene, who had brought 
up Tshacile’s father, had removed to Ludadeni—what is 
now known as the Ride—and Tshacile was a janitor for 
Colonel Standford who was Magistrate of Engcobo. T'sha- 
cile acted as a go-between for Chief Dalasile and the Colo- 
nial Government after the 1880 rebellion, for which action 
he was given a farm in the Elliot District and granted the 
headmanship of All Saints. The present educational 
buildings and the growth of Christianity at All Saints are 
rightly attributed to the unfailing zeal, courage and influ- 
ence of Thomas Tshacile, and as an honour in his memory 
the chancel at the All Saints’ Mission Church was dedicated 
in his memory. 

Mr. Thomas Wellington Poswayo was born on 4th 
January, 1882. He received his primary education at All 
Saints, after which he went to St. John’s College, Umtata, 
where he qualified as a teacher. He taught for a time at 
All Saints and his father, wishing to give him sound educa- 
tion, sent him with Henry Colani Manxiwa to Zonnebloem 
College in Cape Town; but very unfortunately his-ambi- 
tion was not fulfilled as Thomas became ill and the whole 


scheme was thrown over-board so that they both camz 
home. On 6th January 1906 he married Miss Elsie 


- Mgudlwa, daughter of Chief Falo, who passed away in 


1931 and was survived by two sons and two daughters. 
Very unfortunately for Mr. Poswayo both his sons died 
before him, the eldest while completing his primary higher 
at Lovedale in 1938, after having taught for six years, and 
the younger in 1951 while he was engaged in teaching. 
This was a severe blow to Mr..Poswayo, but he bore the 
sad affliction with Christian fortitude. 

Immediately after his marriage he took over the farm at 
Elliot and farmed there with his wife who acted as an in- 
spiration in the hard and successful work he did under 
very adverse conditions, as it was a black spot in a white 
area. ‘They stayed there until 1921 when he was recalled 
and took over the headmanship of All Saints. The year 
1921 marked a turning point in his career, especially in the 
wheel of public affairs. He became a member of the dis- 
trict and general councils and by his wide experience he 
distinguished himself as a far-sighted and able speaker. 
Although to know him was to re-experience the sensation 
of life as an accredited historian, yet he was difficult to 
understand as he was very reserved: Only those who have 
an exquisite insight into people’s minds and are masters ot 
deep and accurate science in mental philosophy could 
mirror his psychological make-up. He was an able linguist 
and took an active part in the federation of the Transkei and 
Pondoland Councils. 

In 1932 he brought up a motion for the establishment of 
an Executive Committee of the United Transkeian Terri- 
tories General Council but his motion was defeated. He 
again brought up this motion at the 1933 session. This 
time it was passed and thus the Executive Committee of 
the U.T.T.G.C. was established. It was lamentable that 
he was not appointed a member of it until the year 1949 
when his days were already in the grey leaf; thus a golden 
opportunity was lost to make him show his trump card for 
a principle he so successfully sought. 

In 1934 he obtained by private study the Lower Diploma 
in Bantu Studies conducted by the University of South 
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Africa. This was testimony that he believed in self- 
improvement. In the 1932 session of the General Council 
he was elected chairman of the Select Committee on 
Native Laws and Customs and the report he submitted 
to Council was adopted without amendment. 

History and law were his absorbing passions. He did 
not regard history as meaningless facts, but as a record of 
characters whose brilliant course among the classic scenes 
of the ancient and modern worlds are a universal epic, be- 
queathing to posterity the best lessons of life-lore and hold- 
ing out a challenge to aim and rise to higher things. What 
a pity he did not pursue the legal side, as no doubt he would 
have been classed with the late Advocate Ngcubu Henry 
Poswayo, his cousin, a lawyer, who once said of him, “‘ Few 
people realise that Tom is a born lawyer and requires a very 
learned man in constitutional law to outpace him.” He 
has left a gap that will be hard to replace. 
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Mr. Poswayo had an earnest and stoical determination 
to succeed. He was a hard worker and had an independ- 
ence of mind contributing towards his success in life. He 
is gone from the weariness, the fever and the fret and no 
seeks his merits to disclose ; but he wears a truer 

He has gone to his family who departed this life 
him, fulfilling the old adage, “ Journeys end in 
meetings.” 


longer 
crown. 
before 
lovers’ 


“For him no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.” 
D. B. Mxutu. 


With acknowledgment to Umthu ywa. 


Missions of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
South Africa 


By H. T. Gonin, Ph.D. 


(With acknowledgments’ to the International Review of Missions.) 


ITH South Africa so much in the limelight, it may 

serve a useful purpose to outline the missionary 

work of the Union’s largest church and thus help to create 

a less biased judgment of this work than has often 
prevailed in the past. 

From the time when Jan van Riebeeck landed at the 
Cape three hundred years ago until the present day, the 
Dutch Reformed Church has always been a mission-loving 
church, though unfortunately this cannot be said of all its 
members. There are many in the church who are opposed 
to missionary work because they fear that the missionary 
is helping the African to become the superior of the white 
man. Others dislike the African and look down on him. 
But these members are in the minority and there are many 
thousands of earnest Christians in our church who not only 
give liberally in support of missions, but also help by their 
prayers and their interest, and whose sole aim is that God 
may be glorified by the extension of His Kingdom here on 
earth. 

The missionary of the Dutch Reformed Church has 
therefore a dual task. He not only has to do his work as a 
missionary but must also try to win the sympathy of the 
white members of this church. With tact and love, how- 
ever, much opposition can be removed and often those very 
people who have been opposed to missionary work become, 
when they understand its purpose better, the best friends 
of the missionary, 

Each church in each of the four provinces of the Union 


has its own synod, mission committee and mission secre - 
tary. In the Cape Province the name of the church is 
‘Die Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk,’ and so also in the 
Orange Free State and in Natal. In the Transvaal the 
church affiliated to the three churches in the other provinces 
is called ‘ Die Nederduits Hervormde of Gereformeerde 
Kerk,’ owing to historical events. ‘The four churches are 
independent but have common linkages in such bodies as 
‘Die Raad van die Kerk’ (the Council of Churches) and 
‘Die Federale Sendingraad’ (the Federal Missionary 
Council). It was this latter Council which sponsored the 
conference on Native affairs held in Bloemfontein in April 
1950. Each of the four churches has its own particular 
field of work, but there are certain institutions which are 
the common heritage of all four and as such are supported 
by them all: the Mission Institute at Wellington, the 
Theological Seminary at Stellenbosch and the Stofberg- 
gedenkskool, near Vereniging, where African evangelists, 
ministers and teachers are trained. 


The mission work of the Dutch Reformed Church of the 
Cape Province : 

1. The greatest work has been among the Coloured 
community. Only in recent years has work begun among 
the Bantu people of the Cape Province. The purpose of 
our mission work has been for more than a century to build 
up an indigenous, self-supporting church which can develop 
on its own lines, according to its own inherent culture. In 
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this we followed the recognized method of all missionary 
societies. It is not right to say that the concept of an 
indigenous church is being used to support the broader 
political theory of ‘apartheid.’ This may be done by 
individuals, but certainly not by the synods of our mission 
churches, who have rejected the use of the word ‘ apart- 
heid ’ in connexion with their churches because of its wider 
political significance, and speak, rather, of churches 
developing on their own distinctive lines. 

The daughter church, ‘ Die Nederduits Gereformeerde 
Sendingkerk van S.A.,’ among the Coloured people, was 
officially established in 1881. The first years were years 
of struggle. By 1891, the new church consisted of nine 
congregations. It was only after the Boer War that the 
church began to grow. ‘The war had created a missionary 
feeling in the mother church. The members of the mission 
church were poor and many were addicted to drink. The 
founding in 1877 of the Mission Institute at Wellington by 
Dr. Andrew Murray was a big step forward, for the mission 
church was thus able to train its own ministers. At that 
time the work of the home missionary was no honoured 
task, but God gave strong men to the mission. Although 
there was some opposition to the work, there was always in 
each congregation a group of devout and earnest Christians 
ready to help the young, struggling church. How wonder- 
ful have been the ways of the Lord! To-day, in 1953, the 
mission church among the Coloured consists of 113 con- 
gregations, with 70,546 members. The members with 
their families number 202,056. ‘The church has its own 
paper, with over six thousand subscribers. It maintains a 
school for the deaf at Worcester, where about two hundred 
Coloured children receive instruction. It has its own 
hymn-book, its own catechism book and many flourishing 
A training-school for Coloured ministers will 
The church system is 


societies. 
shortly be erected at Worcester. 
Presbyterian, with presbyteries and synods. 

2. The work among the Bantu in the Cape Province 
was only begun in 1928, when the Rev. M. S. F. Grobler 
opened a station at Rietvlei, inthe Transkei. The second 
station, at Isilemela, near Port St. John’s, was founded in 
1932 by the Rev. J. C. Oosthuizen. Work was also begun 
at Cala by the Rey. J. Pretorius and at Elliot by the Rev. 
P. E. S. Smith. At Decoligny a training-school has been 
opened for African evangelists. At present extensive work 
is being carried on in the Cape Peninsula and other parts of 
the Western Province. A new church, ‘the Bantu Dutch 
Reformed Church,’ has been formed, with moderator, 
secretary and synod. 

3. The work in Bechuanaland Protectorate. This 
work is an off-shoot of the work among the Bakgatla Tribe, 
begun in 1864 by the Swiss missionary, the Rev. Henri 
Gonin, under the Dutch Reformed Church. In 1868 a 
large section of this tribe left the Transvaal and migrated 
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to Mochudi, Bechuanaland Protectorate. A young mis- 
sionary, Pieter Brink, who was Gonin’s assistant, followed 
them in 1877. Mochudi lies between Mafeking and Bula- 
It has at present more than ten thousand inhabit- 
ants. ‘Ihe main mission is here, with the Rev. J. C. N. 
Mentz in charge. There is a hospital, with a medical 
doctor and sister and three women missionary workers. 
The most important out-station is at Sekwani, on the 
borders of the Transvaal, where the Rev. J. Reyneke is the 
missionary. ‘There is a well-equipped hospital, with Dr. 
Teichler in charge, and two sisters. 

4. The work in Mashonaland (Southern Rhodesia). 
The Rev. A. A. Louw began the work here among the 
Vakaranga, a subject tribe to the Matabele. The first 
station. ‘ Morgenster,’ was founded in September 1891. 
In addition to the spiritual work, medical work is done at 
Morgenster and Gutu. The printing press at Morgenster 
is doing a splendid work. The latest statistics speak of 
much progress. In 1952 there were 19,013 church 
members, 7433 catechists, 376 outposts with schools. In 
1950 there were 3 African ministers, 19 evangelists, 144 
untrained African workers and 920 African teachers, in 
addition to the white workers. 

5. The work in Nyasaland. The Rev. A. C. Murray 
was the first missionary of our church, and went out in 
1888. He began work under the United Free Church of 
Scotland, but when later he was joined by the Rev. T. C. 
B. Vlok, they opened work independently at Mvera in 
1889. They were joined later by the Rev. W. H. Murray, 
who subsequently became head of the mission. As time 
went on twelve stations were established, with Mkhoma, 
as the head station. Of the larger stations, Mlanda, 
Mphunzi, Malingunde, Malembo and Cinthembwe are the 
most important. The 1952 statistics are : 53,334 members 
of the church, 26,580 catechists, 723 outposts and schools, 
38,258 children at school. Some outstanding points in 
connexion with the work here have been: the translation 
of the Bible into the Chinyanja language, for which Dr. 
W. H. Murray was largely responsible ; the erection of a 
normal college at Mkhoma, for the training of evangelists 
and teachers ; the medical work at Mkhoma, Mlanda and 
other places ; the mission Press. 

In 1926 the two presbyteries of the two Scottish missions 
decided, with the presbytery of Mkhoma, to establish the 
Presbyterian Church of Central Africa. 

6. The work in the Sudan. Our Sudan mission is an 
offshoot of the Sudan United Mission. Later on our 
church established its own work, with the Rev. George 
Botha as pioneer. ‘The work is carried out among the Tiv 
tribe, who number about six hundred thousand. The 
work has progressed slowly. The 'Tiv are a primitive 
people and there has been much opposition from the 
Muslims. The latest statistics, for 1952, are: 884 church 


wayo. 
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members, 190 outposts and schools, 2346 catechists. 
Medical work is maintained especially. at Mkar, the head 
station. The present head of the mission is the Rev. A. J. 
Brink, who has served for over thirty years in the field. 


The mission work of the Dutch Reformed Church of the 
Orange Free State. | 

1. The Free State does much home missionary work. 
The first missionary, the Rev. G. A. Maeder, was pre- 
sented to the African people at Witzieshoek on May 15th, 
1874, by the Rev. C. P. Theron and the Rev. Frangois 
Coillard, of the Paris mission. The work at Witzieshock 
was continued by the Rey. J. J. Ross from August 18th, 
1889, to August 18th, 1934, and until recently by Dr. C. D. 
Badenhorst. Work is also maintained in the reserve at 


Thaba Nchu. 


At present there are 79 mission congregations in the 
villages of the Free State, with 36 white missionaries and 7 
African ministers. The church has its own mission Press 
and bookshop in conjunction with the Transvaal mission 
church. It also has the Barend van Rensburg orphanage, 
erected as a result of the generosity of Mr. Barend van 
Rensburg and his son. In Bloemfontein there is the Stry- 
dom school for the training of African teachers and at 
Vereniging the Stofberggedenkskool (which is maintained 
by all four churches), where African ministers, evangelists 
and teachers are trained. 


2. The Free State church does mission work outside 
its territory in Northern Rhodesia. The Mission Council 


of Nyasaland decided in 1899 to send the Rev. J. M.- 


Hofmeyr and the Rev. P. Smit to open mission work 
among the dreaded Angoni. In July of that year the work 
was begun at Magwero and was later given over to the Free 


State. At Katete there is a training-school for African 
teachers. There are 25,000 African children in mission 
schools. In 1943 there were twenty-two congregations 


with about fifteen thousand church members. At present 
there are twelve ordained white missionaries, six African 
ministers and twenty-five evangelists. At Magwero there 
is a school for the blind and an orphanage, and at Nsadzu 
a colony for lepers. At Madzimoyo there is a school for 
evangelists. 


The mission work of the Dutch Reformed Church of the 
Transvaal. 

The Transvaal church confines its missionary activity to 
inland work. ‘There are nearly four million Africans in 
the Transvaal and the opportunities are unlimited. Mis- 
sionary work in the ‘Transvaal was begun in 1862 by the 
Cape church. The first two missionaries were the Rev. 
Alexander McKidd, a Scotsman, and the Rev. Henri Gonin 
a Swiss. Dr. Andrew Murray accompanied them to the 
Transvaal to try to find suitable stations for them, In this 
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they were greatly helped by Commandant, later President, 
Paul Kruger. 

McKidd started his work at Kranspoort, among the Buys 
tribe, shifting later to Goedgedacht. His wife died after 
a year in the field and shortly afterwards he followed her. 
His work was continued by the God-fearing Stefanus 
Hofmeyr. McKidd had bought the farms of Kranspoort 
and Goedgedacht and bequeathed them to the mission in 
his will. ? 

Gonin began work in 1864 among the Bakgatla, build- 
ing his station on Paul Kruger’s bushveld farm, Sauls- 
poort. He worked until 1910, a period of forty-six years, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. G. Stegmann, who served 
there for thirty-five years. At present there are two 
medical doctors and a well-equipped hospital. The present 
missionary is the writer, who is a grandson of the founder. 

When the Transvaal church became independent, this 
mission work was entrusted to it by the Cape church. 
The Transvaal church also decided to open its own work 
at Jakkalsdans, where the first missionary was the Rev. T. 
Maree, in 1881. Since then the work has expanded enor- 
mously. In 1905 the Transvaal Women’s Missionary 
Society, which was to play an important part in the exten- 
sion of missionary work, was formed. 

In 1906 another important step was taken, when the 
Compound Mission on the Witwatersrand was launched. 
On October 10th, 1906, the first missionary of the com- 
pounds, the Rev. P. H. A. Fouche, a man of exceptional 
qualities and love for the Lord, was ordained. In 1908 
the Men’s Missionary Society was formed at Braamfontein 
on which occasion Dr. Andrew Murray was chairman. 

In 1910 the Transvaal church opened work in Portugues > 
East Africa, but it had to be abandoned after only twelve 
years, owing to restrictions. On March 2nd, 1932, the 
Dutch Reformed Mission Church of the Transvaal was 
founded at a meeting at Vrededorp, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. G. B. A. Gerdener. 

‘To-day the mission church consists of 86 congregations, 
with 41,820 church members. There are about forty 
white missionaries, with eleven African ministers and 
several hundred evangelists. The church has its own 
newspaper and a bookshop in Pretoria. 

The Transvaal church maintains missionary work in 
Sekukuniland and in Swaziland. It works also among the 
Zulus, especially at Dingaanstad (where Piet Retief and his 
burghers were treacherously murdered by Dingaan about 
a hundred years ago). A school for evangelists and an 
orphanage have been established here. ‘This mission serves 
as a symbol of Christian forgiveness. This church is deep- 
ly thankful to the Lord for the progress which it has made. 
We read that in 1890 £184, 7s. 9d. was spent on missions 
and in 1952, over £105,000. ‘The church has many schools 
and a few normal colleges, especially at Bethesda, near 
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Pietersburg. It also has four well-equipped mission hos- 
pitals, at Saulspoort, Maandagshoek, Zebediela estates and 
Philadelphia. The Government is rendering valuable 
assistance to these hospitals, as to all mission hospitals in 
the Transvaal. 

The present mission secretary, the Rev. J. H. Stofberg, 
has played a prominent part in creating missionary enthu- 
siasm in the mother church, 


The mission work of the Dutch Reformed Church in Natal. 

Here the work has developed remarkably. ‘There are 
at present eleven congregations, with six missionaries. A 
very successful mission is also maintained among the 
Indians in Pietermaritzburg. The work in Zululand has 
been taken over from the Transvaal church. 


The above is only a bare outline of the missionary activit ’. 
The churches in South Africa can do much to create a 
better spirit among the races. South Africa has many 
problems. The great industrial revolution which the 
country is undergoing has brought large influxes of 
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Africans, Coloured and Europeans to the towns. The 
influx of Africans in particular has been well over two 
hundred per cent and has created a severe housing problem 
and slum conditions. ‘The Government and the Munici- 
palities are making strenuous efforts to cope with this prob- 
lem. Again, there is no state in Africa which has done so 
much for its African population as South Africa. ‘The up- 
lifting of the Africans which has come about in the last 
fifty years has brought them to a stage at which they are 
clamouring for further rights, as is only natural. ‘There 
are those who want to advance too quickly—which can only 
lead to disaster. ‘There are those, again, who are advanc- 
ing too slowly, which is even more disastrous. In these 
times balance and sound judgment are required and the 
churches can do much in that respect. 

The Dutch Reformed churches are holding a series of 
conferences with African leaders of the Sesutu, Xhosa, 
Zulu and Sechuana groups. Open discussions are taking 
place and it is hoped that greater confidence and a better 
understanding may be built up. 


An African Girl Says ‘Thank You’ 


(End-of-year speech of gratitude to Miss Rowe, Lady Superimtendent of the Mears Training Centre, Tsolo,—by 
one of the students.) 


] HAVE been chosen by your children who are here this 
evening to second Mrs. N’s speech. I am afraid they 
have chosen a wrong person. 

I feel very small and unworthy. Words always fail me 
to express what isin me. ‘This is beyond my capacity, yet 
I must respond. 

I have just a few words to say to you our dear Mother, 
especially as Mrs. N. has already said so much, and I do 
not like disturbing her very good speech. 

We are told in the Scriptures that sin separated man 
from God. How was man to be saved ? God’s own Son 
stepped forward and said, ‘“‘ Father, I will go to save the 
world. Send me.” He made a sacrifice of Himself. 
Then one day He went to a desert place and remained there 
for forty days and forty nights. His companion was God, 
and He was there for He wanted to prepare to save the 
world. 

Again, I imagine a fruit tree ina desert, with a small 
spring under it, containing fresh and sweet water. When 
a passer-by sees it at a distance, in the extreme heat of the 
sun, he makes for the tree. Hot, hungry, and thirsty, not 
knowing what would help him, he just wants to rest 
under the tree. In his great excitement he finds good 
fruit and fresh water. Then his thirst is quenched and 
his wants are all satisfied. 

These thoughts always come to my mind as I look at you 


our precious mother. You were a young lady when God 


on high whispered to you and said, ‘‘ Who will help my 
poor African peop!e*”’ ‘Then you answered, “ Lord, 
send me.”’ Yes, you responded to the vocation. 

Then you left your dear mother, perhaps your dear home, 
your precious friends and your country and made a great 
sacrifice of yourself. Your home is beyond the waters of 
the sea. It was left for love of Africa and her people. 

When I first met you I was only ten years old and you 
came to St. Cuthbert’s Mission to inspect sewing and hand- 
work. Though you had such a kind look we dared not 
come near you, we were afraid even to talk to you. Then 
Ysaw you later at St. Andrew’s in 1942. By then I had 
recognised that there was nothing to fear, you were only 
there ready to help the teachers. 

Now, from 1945 ap to this date, I think of you as the 
fruit-trec, which is standing alone in the desert with no 
‘other friend but Jesus. Here we are—hungry and thirsty 
we came to this Centre. When we saw the fruit we sur- 
rounded the tree and got all that could help us. We some- 
times annoyed the fruit tree, by trying to get too much at 
once, and there have been misunderstandings sometimes, 
for which we regret and ask for forgiveness. 

Now we have come to the end of the year, and have gain- 
ed much here. Words fail me to express our gratitude to 
youour honourable Mother, God will surely thank you on 
our behalf. You suffer for Africa because you love her, 
There are words which say, “ If thou art unwilling to 
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suffer, thou refusest to be crowned, but if thou desirest to 
be crowned, fight manfully, endure patiently.” And this 
is what you are. You are willing to suffer for Africa. 
Without labour there is no rest, nor without fighting can 
the victory be won. God be with you till we meet again. 


The work of the Union 
Health Department in 


Native Rural Areas 


REAT progress is being made in getting rid of many of 

_ the diseases that were once such a danger in the Native 
territories. This assurance was given by Dr. Turnbull, 
this year’s President of the South African Health Society, 
when he gave his Presidential address at the Annual Con- 
gress of the Society, held at Fort Hare last month. 

Dr. Turnbull, who is a medical officer attached to the 
Union Health Department, clearly showed how such 
diseases as smallpox, plague and typhus fever are becoming 
increasingly rare. As recently as ten years ago there were 
frequent serious outbreaks of these diseases ; today they 
are almost non-existent. 

This has been brought about by the intensive work of 
prevention which has been undertaken by the Government. 
No corner of the territories is being neglected. Against 
smallpox wholesale vaccination is the great weapon. 
Trained health operators, working in close conjunction 
with the headmen, now make sure that every man, woman 
and child is vaccinated. So apparent to the people has 
been the success of this work that, in the past five years, 
only a mere handful of persons, compared with more than 
a million vaccit.ated, have refused to avail themselves of 
this protection. 

The disease known as plague used to be a dreaded killer 
in the rural areas of this country. The germs are carried 
by rats ar.d wild veld rodents, and transferred to man by 
their fleas. An all out war is being waged against these 
animals. ‘The rats and rodents are being trapped and 
gassed, and with the aid of D.D.T. the fleas are killed at the 
same time. 

D.D.T. and similar preparations are also the means by 
which typhus fever is being attacked. T'yphus is carried 
from person to person by lice. Nowadays, thanks to these 
powders lice can easily be killed. The powder is simply 
pumped between the clothes and the skin. 
harmless to humans and the process takes only a few 
minutes. Hundreds of people can be cleansed from lice 
in the space of a few hours. The huts, too, are dealt 
with in the same way. Not only are the fleas and lice killed 
but also the cockroaches and troublesome bed-bugs. So 


It is quite 
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dramatic are the results that people are now buying these 
powders for themselves in large quantities. 

While it is these three major diseases that are receiving 
most attention, there are others which are not overlooked. 
Diphtheria still occasionally breaks out, and when it does 
so it may be necessary to give injections to thousands of 
people to prevent its spread. Whooping cough injections | 
and enteric fever (typhoid) injections are also available, 
but are not yet used on the large scale that is desirable. 

One disezse that is not being adequately dealt with, said 
Dr. Turnbull, is tuberculosis. There is no simple answer 
to this problem, but if the new B.C.G. vaccine should 
prove to be as effective as everybody hopes, then the 
Government doctors have the organization ready to use it 
on a wide scale. 

Dr. R. T. Bokwe, Vice-President of the Society, in 
thanking Dr. Turnbull for his address, reported that he 
himself had seen in the areas with which he was familiar 
the improvement in people’s health that was taking place in 
recent years. In particular he remarked how the provision 
of bore-hole water supplies in the villages had resulted in 
far fewer cases of typhoid fever. The Health Society, said 
Dr. Bokwe, was one of the instruments by which health 
knowledge was being brought to the people. As soon as 
people realize that many diseases can be prevented, then 
the battle is half won. 

W.N.T” 


AFRICAN COOK 


From his home of round huts on the veld, 
From his school on the veld, 

He comes to town, 

A thousand miles from home. 

He knows nothing of the ways of the White man 
But he is .observant, 

And he is imitative, 

And he is adaptable. / 
His friends find him a job 

In the kitchen of a big hotel. 

He sees the cook, 

He watches the cook, 

He learns to cook, 

And in course of time he takes the cook’s place. 
Wonderful dishes, cakes and pastries, 
Suggesting the delicate touch 

Of a lady’s hand. 

““ Quite a good cook you've got, Sir.” 
“Yes, Sir, he’s quite a good boy, 
“Earns his £45 a month, 

“Though he doesn’t think it’s enough.” 
How many different kinds of food 

A White man takes when dining late ! 


’ 
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Soup, fish, poultry, joint and vegetables, 
Stuffing and sauce, condiments and chutney, 
Sweets and cheese, biscuits and butter, 
Dessert and coffee, sugar, milk, and wine. 
And, when he has finished, 
All these things are in his stomach 
At the same time. 
And what a large number of tools 
He uses when taking his food ! 
Several different kinds of knives, 
And forks, and spoons, and glasses, and plates, 
For each person. 
But the washing-up is left 
To the African women 
At a mere £7 10s. Od. a month 

(plus peeling the potatoes). 
About every two years he goes home ; 
Time to think of another child, 
And preferably he goes at ploughing time. 
Three months at least he must have ; 
And of course he gets it. 
To him there is no place like home. 
And there he will eat his supper 
With one spoon 
From one dish, 
Containing food 
Of one kind. 

JoLa 


Margaret Wrong Prize 


THis Prize will be offered annually by the Trustees of 
the Margaret Wrong Memorial Fund for original 

literary work by writers of African race living in a part of 

Africa to be decided upon each year by the ‘Trustees. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION—1952 


This Competition was open to competitors from North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Portuguese 
East and West Africa. 

The Silver Medal and Prize of £5 was awarded to 
Oscar Ribas of Luanda Angola for a story entitled “A 
Praga.” 


REGULATIONS FOR 1953 


1. A silver medal and a money prize not exceeding £5 will 
be offered in 1953. 

2. In1953 manuscripts are invited from the Union 
of South Africa, the High Commission Territo- 
tories, and Madagascar. 

3. The length of manuscripts should be not less than 5000 
or more than 15,000 words. 

4, The language may be English, Afrikaans or French. 
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5. ‘The manuscript must be of an imaginative character 
or descriptive of African life or thought, and suitable 
for general reading. 

6. Each manuscript should be accompanied by a state- 
ment signed by the author declaring that it is his own 
unaided work and has not previously been published. 

7. Manuscripts should be addressed : 

“The Margaret Wrong Prize,” 
c/o The International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa, 
2, Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 

8. Manuscripts must reach the London Office of the 
International Committee on Christian Literature for 
Africa before 31st December 1953. 

9. Inthe award of the Prize the decision of the Trustees 
will be final. 


Our Readers’ Views 


To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 

Sir,—This morning the newspapers report that in a large 
Mission school in Natal two days ago some of the Bantu 
students set fire to one of the school buildings, having 
previously poured paraffin over the floor of three rooms. 

This is the third case of similar action reported during 
recent weeks. 

As regards the punishment of those who are found guilty 
of such a serious crime as arson, that is a matter of judicial 
action, and is not a fit subject of controversy in any paper. 

But there is a very important question which I wish to 
raise, and that is this :— What can be done to make the 
partly educated students in this country realise that such 
acts of violence are very evil, and that they give great power 
to those who wish to prevent the Non-Europeans of this 
country rising socially and politically? Many who wish 
well to the Bantu were shocked by what happened a few 
months ago in East London. 
apparently perpetrated 
youths, 


In that case the wrongs were 
by undisciplined, uneducated 
But when rioting and arson take place in Institu- 
tions in which the students are being educated and taught 
discipline and so are being given a chance to rise in life, the 
harm done to the Non-European race is enormous. It 
gives those who wish those races to remain uneducated a 
very strong argument. 

The point which I wish to raise is this :— What can be 
done, not only by the staff of such Institutions, but also by 
people outside, to show the students in such places the 
wrongs they are committing by their actions and the harm 
they are thereby doing to their own race ? 

It would, I think, be natural that such young people 
would be more influenced by people of their own race who 
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have themselves been pupils in such Institutions than by 
members of other races. 


One who had for a few years been under me in Fort Hare 
deplored in a letter to me the events which took place in 
East London. I have no doubt that most educated Bantu 
equally deplore them and the riots in schools. But I have 
yet to learn whether it is possible in any way for such 
persons to take any part in impressing on their younger 
fellow-countrymen the serious wrong character of such 
actions and the harm which is done to the whole Bantu race 
in South Africa by such lawlessness. 


Perhaps others who have considered this matter may 
suggest what can be done in a practical way either on the 
lines which I have suggested or in some other effective way. 


C. J. Fercuson-Davle, Bp. 
Pietermaritzburg. 
21 May, 1953. 


New Books 


The Body—-A study in Pauline Theology, by John 
A. T. Robinson (95 pp.) 

Myth in the New Testament, by Ian Henderson, (57 
PP.) 

Studies in Deuteronomy, by Gerhard von Rad, (96 pp.) 
being vols. 5, 7 and 9 in Studies in Biblical Theology 
(S.C.M. Press), each 7/-. 


In these three little books, the reputation which this 
admirable S.C.M. series has steadily built up is well main- 
tained. Each makes a distinct contribution to its own field 
and makes available for English readers the latest trends in 
that field. It cannot be said that any of them are easy read- 
ing—they are scholarly books meant to be read by scholars 
—but all are lucid in their exposition and all are well 
worthy of careful study by the person who wishes to keep 
abreast of what is happening in the world of Biblical 
theology. 


In the use which Paul makes of the word Body (Gr. 
séma) John A. 'T. Robinson sees not only the thread which 
leads through the maze of Pauline theology and the key to 
the unity of his thought, but also the most striking mark of 
the distinctiveness of the Apostle’s doctrine. The author 
accepts as Pauline all that bears his name in the N.T., with 
the exception of I and II Timothy, Titus and Hebrews. 
He examines Paul’s concept of the Body against its back- 
grounds of Hebrew and Greek psychology, under the three 
headings: ‘The Body of the Flesh, the Body of the Cross, 
The Body of the Resurrection, making use of the most up- 
to-date work on the Pauline corpus, and casting light on 
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many an obscure text. He makes good his plea for a 
special study of the term Body. 

In Myth in the New Testament the Professor of Systema- 
tic Theology at Glasgow University brings before English- 
speaking readers the latest development in an age-old con- 
troversy which faces the Church in every age, as that con- 
troversy has been stirring theologians in post-war Germany. 
The problem is the perennial one of the presentation of the 
abiding truths of our religion. The truths of Christianity 
were presented to the first generation of Christians clothed 
in the mythology (i.e. the imagery, thought-forms, langu- 
age) current in that day. Must we retain that mythology 
in our day in presenting the gospel, or discard it and re- 
clothe the gospel in the mythology of our day? We are 
all familiar with the way in which that question was re- 
solved by the Idealism, the Naturalism and the Liberalism 
of some fifty years ago. Professor Bultman has raised the 
problem anew in relation to existentialist philosophy, and 
what he has written has aroused considerable controversy 
in Germany. Professor Henderson’s book is an attempt 
to place the German controversy before English-speaking 
readers, defining the various standpoints very fairly, but 
without coming to a decision betwe:n them. His exposi- 
tion of a very difficult topic is concise, clear and very read- 
able. 

It cannot be said that our third book Studies in Deutero- 
nomy is always as clear as the preceding one. It is a trans- 
lation from the German of Professor von Rad, by David 
Stalker, and on almost every page there are phrases, and 
sometimes whole sentences, where the style disconcerts the 
reader by its un-English order, or the unfortunate choice 
of an English word t render the German original. The 
book is made up of a number of studies each relating to a 
particular aspect of the work of the Deuteronomist. Of 
specialinterest are the author’s coatentions that the pare- 
netic element. so strongly marked in Deuteronomy, is also 
apparent in quite a different section of Israel’s legal litera- 
ture, the Holiness Code. and that Deuteronomy originated 
among [srael’s military men. ‘To explain both the mili- 
tary character of many of the utterances and the priestly 
provenance of many of the laws is the real problem of 
Deuteronomy for him. Of Deuteronomy’s relation to 
prophetic teaching, all he has to say is contained in one 
sentence and part of a sentence: ‘ It knows the prophets, 
and has indeed already had unpleasant experiences with 
these men’ (p. 70), and: ‘ When we read the prophets, 
Deuteronomy’s proclamation of salvation as a present 
reality seems to come as if from another world’ (p. 73). 
The studies are interesting, but your reviewer would 
require much more information regarding the author’s 
views on the relationship of Deuteronomy to prophetic 
teaching before accepting his contentions. 

WILLIAM Cosser. 
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Marxism : an Interpretation, by A. C. MacIntyre, 

(S.C.M. Press, 126 pp. 8/6.) 

Mr. MacIntyre, who is a lecturer in the Philosophy of 
Religion at the University of Manchester, offers his valu- 
able little book as a contribution to the better understand- 
ing of the philosophical and theological significance of 
Marxism. He disclaims any idea that he is pronouncing 
a final judgment, but he believes that concepts which are 
fundamentally religious did enter into Marx’s thought and 
so into Marxism, and that these must be reckoned with in 
any assessment of the greatness of the man’s mind. He 
does not expect to please either Marxists or doctrinaire anti- 
Communists, nor does he attempt to write a “‘ popular ”’ 
book for ordinary people who are uninstructed in philo- 
sophy. For them the going will be rather heavy, but 
readers who are familiar with philosophical thought and its 
development in the nineteenth century, to whom Hegel, 
Feuerbach, Strauss and Bauer are more than mere names, 
will find every chapter interesting. That Mr. MacIntyre 
can provoke thought one or two quotations will serve to 
show :— 

“Tt is a typical corruption of religion rather than of 
science to confuse truth with orthodoxy. In Chris- 
tianity the conception of orthodoxy has endangered even 
that of redemption. For Christianity begins by pro- 
claiming the salvation of mankind. ‘This proclamation 
is then summed up in a series of doctrinal propositions, 
which announce salvation and are therefore declared to 
be the way of salvation. So it comes about that to be 
saved is to assent to these propositions. ‘Thus from 
originally proclaiming the redemption of mankind the 
Church time and again has fallen into the error of pro- 
claiming the salvation of the orthodox, of those who 
assent to certain propositions of Christian doctrine. This 
conception of orthodoxy has two dangerous correlatives. 
First, redemption is so great an end that dissent from 
orthodoxy, the offer of a different salvation, becomes 
utterly damnable. The heretic is more dangerous than 
the believer. Any means may be employed against him 
in the light of the overriding necessity of preserving the 
true faith. Secondly, if orthodoxy saves, then ortho- 
doxy is the one important thing about a man and the 
orthodox must never be discredited. ‘They must be 
protected against criticism. So Pharisaism creeps in.” 


“Most modern religion has lost the dimension of 
commitment which is found in Communist parties.” 


“ Christianity is a stranger in the modern world. The 
Church has never come to terms with the world of science 
and Christian education has clung to classics and theo- 
logy so that in their liberal humanism Christians have 
been at home with those who lived on the fringe of the 
modern world, the leisured classes of the eighteenth and 
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nineteenth centuries. Methodism almost broke through, 
but the history of Methodism among the working classes 
bears witness to the fact that religion inevitably breeds 
respectability, and that, whatever the Pharisaisms of 
revolutionary politics, respectability is not among them. 


“The two most relevant books in the world are St. 
Mark’s Gospel and Marx’s National Economic and 
Philosophy ; but they must be read together.” 

“In the last analysis, the difference between a Marxist 
world and a Christian lies in the fact that in a fully 
Marxist world prayer would be impossible.” 


Bantu Sunday School Association Competitions. 

The South African National Sunday-School Association 
announces that the sixteenth annual National Scripture 
Knowledge Examination will be held on Sunday, 20th 
September, of this year, with entries closing on August 
20th. 

Entries are invited also from Africans for the annual 
Essay Competition for which the topic this year is ““ What 
part should the Sunday School play in moulding the life of 
African Youth ?”’ For this the latest entry date is 22nd 
August. It is hoped that a large number of African 
teachers and parents will be encouraged to do some serious 
thinking on this most important subject, and to set down 
their thoughts in not more than 2,000 words. The essays 
should be written in English and should be submitted to 
the South African National Sunday School Association, 
P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth, from which address any further 


information may be obtained. 
* * * * 


BOARDING FEES AT NATIVE INSTITUTIONS 

The Cape Association of Heads of Native Institutions 
desires to inform the parents and guardians of present 
and prospective students that from January, 1954, the 
Boarding Fee for all resident students enrolled in the 
Training or High/Secondary Schools maintained by the 
Institutions which are members of the Association will b2 
£28 Os. Od. per annum. 

The Institutions affected by this decision are :— 
All Saints’, Engcobo Lovedale, Victoria East 
Bensonvale, Herschel Mariazell, Matatiele 
Blythswood, Nqamakwe Mvenyane, Matatiele 
Buntingville, Umtata Osborn, Mount Frere 
Clarkebury, Engcobo Shawbury, Qumbu 
Emewali, Stutterheim St. Cuthbert’s, Tsolo 
Emfundisweni, Flagstaff St. John’s, Umtata 
Gore-Browne, Kimberley St. Matthew’s, King 

Wi.liam’s ‘Town 

Healdtown, Fort Beaufort Tigerkloof, Vryburg 

The Association wishes also to make known its expecta- 
tion that a further increase in fees will become necessary in 
19551. 


